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SKETCHES OF SUPERSTITIONS, 
(Concluded from page 212.) 


The falling of any object in the temples, the 
slamming of doors, the cracking of furniture, 
unexpected gusts of wind or deluges, a black 
dog coming into a house, the appearing of a 
snake on the house-top, the spilling of salt, 
water, honey, or wine, a sudden silence, the 
putting on of the left side of the garment first, 
were all unlucky omens. Augustus Cesar, it 
is said, one day put on his left shoe first, and 
a mutiny of his soldiers immediately after 
broke out. This famous general, who is 
usually called the greatest of the Roman em- 
perors, and in whose time learning was at its 
climax, would not perform certain duties on 
particular days, in this respect not being more 


WE UBUD. 
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figure of a man, with a dog’s head, carrying a 
pole with serpents twisting around it, was peri- 
odically exhibited to mark the recession of the 
Nile. ‘This symbol of preservation was called 
Escaleph, from /£ish, signifying man, and 
Caleph, dog, and hence the sonorous Greek 
term Esculapius. The ésculapius of the 
Greek mythology was ministered to by a 
numerous body of priests, who offered sacri- 
fices to him in his temples, and communicated 
his prescriptions for medicines and modes of 
cure to the attending worshippers. ‘These 
priests, according to all accounts, were a set 
of worthless impostors. They pretended that 
Esculapius only made known his prescrip- 
tions through the medium of dreams or visions, 
and that to enjoy these oracular communica- 
tions, it was necessary to pass the night, or 
even several days and nights at a time, in 
perfect darkness, in one of the chambers of 
the temple. ‘Those who were disinclined to 
perform this trying ceremony, employed the 
priests to dream and receive responses for 
them, and paid them accordingly for their 
trouble. Crowds of sick persons repaired to 
the great temple of A®sculapius at Epidaurus, 
and to another at Cos, to seek relief in these 
ridiculous mummeries; and as the priests 
were able to work successfully on their imagi- 
nations, or to prescribe the use of some suit- 
able kind of medicine for their ailments, the 


intelligent than the most ignorant peasants of| number of cures performed at both places was 


the present age. It was no uncommon thing 
to postpone an important public meeting 
because a weasle or a mouse was seen to cross 
the path. Thus the fisherman in our own 
day, who will not put to sea because he has 
met a woman with a pair of particularly broad 
thumbs, is not more justly a subject of ridicule 
than the grave legislators of Athens, eighteen 
hundred years ago. All bodily ailments, as 
will naturally be supposed, were ascribed by 








very great. With the hope of bespeaking the 
favour of the oracle, the afflicted brought votive 
offerings of great value, which were hung on 
the walls round the altar, and there remained 
a certain length of time before they became 
the perquisite of the officiating priests. 
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openly returned thanks to the god, amidst the 
congratulations of the people.” 

3. “* To Julian, who spitted blood, and was 
given over by every one, the god granted this 
response :—‘ Draw near, take pine apples from 
off the altar, and eat them with wine for three 
days.’ And the man got well, and came and 
gave thanks in the presence of the people.” 

4. “A blind soldier, Valerius Asper by 
name, received this answer from the god:— 
‘ that he should mix the blood of a white cock 
with milk, make an eye ointment therewith, 
and rub his eyes with it for three days.’ And 
lo! the blind recovered his sight, and came, 
and publicly gave thanks to the god.” 

The magistrates of Greece and Rome sanc- 
tioned and applauded these absurdities. We 
do not read of a single philosopher, or man of 
learning condemning them. Socrates, who 
was unquestionably the most enlightened mo- 
ralist of his time, requested at his death that a 
cock should be sacrificed to A’sculapius. When 
we find so great a man sanctioning by his ex- 
press orders such a gross superstition, we can 
easily conceive how widely the delusion was 
spread among the people. 

There was another superstition common 
with the Greeks and Romans, namely, that of 
divination by sortes or lots. ‘The practice of 
casting lots, to determine intricate questions, 
was of remote antiquity, having been in use in 
the oldest eastern nations before it made its 
appearance in Greece. The divination was 
performed in many different ways. One con- 
sisted in erecting two sticks on the ground, 
and determining the question by the direction, 
left or right, in which they fell. This ancient 


The | practice, which resembled our tossing of a 


pillars, likewise, were inscribed with narra-|halfpenny, was resorted to by the Israelites, 


tions of the wonderful cures which had been | 


already performed, accompanied with the ora- 
cularly delivered prescriptions of the god. A 


who, for it, and other follies, were justly re- 
proved: *“*My people ask counsel at their 
stocks, and their staff declareth unto them.”’ 


the Greeks to the malignity of some of the | few of these votive tablets, discovered amidst| Hosea iv. 12. Among both the Greeks and 
presiding deities ; the idea of an illness being | the ruin of fallen edifices, have come down to 


eaused by physical derangement was totally | the present day. 
Being in this manner | from the work of an intelligent author. 


out of the question. 
made ill by a god, it was presumed they could 


We copy the four following 


1. “In these latter days, a certain blind 


get well only by appealing to another god, | man, by name Caius, had this oracle vouchsafed 
who could beat the enemy from his position. | to him:—*‘ That he should draw near to the altar 


Esculapius was generally esteemed the god | 


of healing, or of medicine, and was appealed 
to on most occasions of illness. According to 


the Greek writers, ASsculapius was the son of 


Apollo, and studied medicine under a super- 
natural instructor in the form of a centaur; 
being very successful in his cures, Pluto 
became alarmed for the diminution of his 
customers in the nether regions, and com- 
plaining to Jupiter, the doctor was killed by a 
thunderbolt. Such is the fable told by the 
Greeks of Asculapius and his genealogy. 
The true source of the A/sculapian superstition 
was in Egypt, where a symbol, consisting of the 





after the manner of one who could see; then 
walk from right to left, lay the five fingers of 
his right hand on the altar, then raise up 
his hand and place it on his eyes.” And 
behold ! the multitude saw the blind man open 
his eyes, and they rejoiced that such splendid 
miracles should signalise the reign of our 
Emperor Antonius.” 

2. “To Lucius, who was so wasted away 
by pains in his side, that all doubted of his 
recovery, the god gave this response :—*‘ Ap- 
proach thou the altar: take ashes from it, mix 
them up with wine, and then lay thyself on 
thy sore side.’ And the man recovered, and 





Romans, lots were cast by dice or by inscribed 
pebbles, but more commonly by verses, which 
were drawn from a jug, or by the chance 
opening of a poem. Appeals to Homer, or 
the Sortes Homerice, formed the most re- 
spectable mode of divination by lot. The Iliad 
was opened, and the first lines to which the 
eye was directed, told the fortune or answered 
the desire of the questioner. Virgil was the 
accredited Roman oracle for this kind of di- 
vination. Sometimes single letters or words 
were written, and put into an urn; after being 
well shaken, they were poured out on the 
ground, and any sentences that could be made 
from the promiscuous heap, were believed to 
be oracular or prophetic; this was called the 
Sortes Prenestine. Another kind of sortes 
consisted in rushing along the street with a 
handful of verses on small tablets, and bidding 
the first boy that was met with to draw one; 
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if the tablet or scrap so drawn contained words 
agreeing with the previous conception half 
formed jin the mind, it was taken as an infalli- 
ble advice or prophecy, and followed accord- 
ingly. ‘The early Christians were not exempted 
from these delusions. In matters of difficulty 
and doubt, they dipped their hand into the 
sacred books, or into the Psalter, and sought 
for direction and assistance according to the 
principle pursued in the Sortes Virgiliane. 
St. Augustine in his epistle to the Januarins, 
sanctions the practice, if performed for spi- 
ritual ends. ‘The superstition survived the 
middle ages, and was in some degree fashion- 
able and in foree in the seventeenth century, 
when all other appeals of a magical nature 
had been given up as unwarrantable. The 
occasional truthfulness of the responses helped 
to sustain the credit of the superstition. A 
striking instance of random truth in one of 
these prophetic sortes occurred to Charles I. 
Having in the course of his troubles retired to 
Oxford, he was taken one day by Lord Falk- 
land to see the public library, and was there 
shown among other books a Virgil finely 
printed and exquisitely bound. Lord Falk- 
land, to amuse the king, proposed that he 
should make trial of his fortune by the Sortes 
Virgiliane. Charles consented, and opening 
the book, the passage that struck his eye was 
part of Dido’s imprecation against Aineas :— 


** Oppress’d with numbers in the unequal field, 
His men discouraged, and himself expell’d; 
Let him for succour sue from place to place, 
Torn from his subjects, and his son’s embrace.” 


The king being somewhat concerned at this 
untoward prophecy, his companion, to relieve 
his mind, and hoping to fall on some passage 
bearing no allusion to either his own or his 
master’s condition, opened the book, and the 
following passage was disclosed :— 

“O Pallas! thou hast fail’d thy plighted word. 

To fight with caution, not to tempt the sword, 

I warn’d thee, but in vain; for well I knew 

What perils youthful ardour will pursue ; 

That boiling blood would carry thee too far, 

Young as thou wert in dangers, and to war. 


O curst essay of arms, disastrous doom, 
Prelude of bloody fields, and fights to come !” 


This unfortunate attempt at fortune-telling 
disconcerted both Charles and his attendant, 
and was remembered afterwards, when Falk- 
land fell at the battle of Newberry, and the 
king had perished on the scaffold. Had the 
fate of both been otherwise, we should, of 
course, never have heard of the prophecy. 

It is certainly a very remarkable circum- 
stance, and one which it would puzzle the in- 
fidel to explain, that in an age when classic 
Greece was involved in such confusion and 
darkness on all that related to religion, and 
the mysteries of the spiritual and mental world, 
the Jews, a rude, agricultural people—barba- 
rians, as they were styled, by their self-com- 
placent cotemporaries—should, not only then, 
but from the earliest period of their history, 
have been in possession of those just and 
sublime sentiments which have been handed 
down to us through the medium of the Scrip- 
tures—which have stood the test of ages, and 
which promise one day to supplant all others 


the world over: for they rest upon those im- 
mutable principles of truth, which, as the hu- 


man mind advancesiin virtue and,consequently, 


the prophets. 


to spend money,—some thousands of pounds 
if needed,—in assisting to promote the moral 
and religious welfare of the black and coloured 
late slave population. It is not for me to say 
at present, what I would recommend to be 
done with this view, as we have gone hitherto 
so little among the sugar plantations, and have 


I may say, generally, that the labourers have 
such ample means of providing for all their 
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have had free access to schools and public 
in its ability to appreciate them, must become | worship, and are therefore, many of them, de- 
predominant. Verily, it was the true God | graded in morals and ignorant, they might be 
who spake, in time past, unto our fathers by | called a happy peasantry. 





‘* The planters are endeavouring to confound 

—_— right and wrong, both in morals and _ political 
For “The Friend." |@COnomy, by using their power as landlords 

fn ' . to coerce wages and compel labour. They 
Interesting information from Jemaics. charge extravagant rents for provision grounds, 
In the eleventh month, 1839, a Friend, ac-| in the manner of a capitation tax; and often, if 


companied by his wife, left England, as agent| the labourers who live on their estates intermit 
to the Society of Friends in that country, to| labour, or go for higher wages to a neighbour- 
ascertain the present state of the negro popula-| ing proprietor, they charge them double rent, 
tion in Jamaica. From a letter written to his| and harass them with a summons to some 
brother in Baltimore, dated Kingston, second | local court. This question of rent is now the 
month 18th, 1840, the following is extracted. great vexation here; but the labourers will 


‘* Among the persons who have called on| soon have the best of it, for labour is much 


us, and invited us to their houses and planta-| wanted, and the tendency of wages is to rise; 
tions, we may number seven magistrates, and|so that the planter cannot long successfully 
two members of the house of assembly; and} contend to keep them down, and resist the 
we have been received with great kindness | rising freedom, as the very means they pursue 
both here and in Spanish-town, by the autho-|to get labour at a cheap rate, tends to drive 
rities; and by many of the planters, who seem | it farther from them. 

disposed to be open and candid, and toconceal| ‘I know of one parish in the island in 
nothing from our observation; in some in-| which the negroes, since freedom came, have 
stances, not even their overseers’ books, or| purchased 800 acres of land, in small portions 
ledger accounts. When Sir Charles Metcalfe, | of from one rood, to two or three acres, which 
the governor, held his levee in this city, I at- 
tended it, and asked him whether he would be 
pleased to know the object of my visit to Ja- 
maica, and to hear the instructions which my 
friends in England had given me; he said he 
should. On my reading them he bowed as- 
sent to every one of them, said the object was 
very praiseworthy, and that he should be glad 
to assist me in the inquiries to’ be made; and 
that I might freely write to him, and visit him 
at the government-house. I then left, and have 
since received from him two special invitations 
by post; one to meet a party at a public ball, 
which, I need not say, was declined; and ong 
to dine with him on a given day, which did 
not reach me in time, as I did not send to the 
office for letters till the day was over. 


they cultivate as their own freeholds, and on 
which they build themselves habitations, sell- 
ing their surplus Jabour where and to whom 
they please. 

‘** There is in the negroes of the West In- 
dies an air of independence which has aston- 
ished us :—no servility, no crouching, scarcely 
a touch of the hat; in short, no trace of slavery 
left: they would do well for American repub- 
mom. * 9.7 ¢. 2 

‘< Tf our health should be continued,—and it 
is thus far, 1 am thankful to say, excellent,— 
we intend, on leaving Kingston to take apart- 
ments in Spanish-town, and afterwards at other 
stations in different parts of the island; branch 
out from them, and visit the plantations in 
their respective neighbourhoods, call on mis- 
sionaries, and inspect schools. It is our in- 
tention to visit every parish in Jamaica, and 
obtain, if we can, the moral and religious sta- 
tistics of the whole island, for the information 
and government of our friends at home. This 
work will engage us, probably, something like 
a year in all, after which we purpose going to 
Hayti, on a tour in that island; and after ac- 
complishing that, visiting the United States on 
our way back to England.” 


— 
From the New York Observer. 
MISSION TO SIAM. 


The missionaries of the American Board in 
Siam are rendering essential service to the 
king of that country in carrying into effect 
two important measures, viz., the eradication 
of the small-pox, and the suppression of the 
opium trade. The Missionary Herald for the 
present month gives the particulars. We have 
room only for the following summary notices 
condensed from the Herald for the Boston 
Mercantile Journal. 
























‘“‘It is the wish of the Society in England 


not visited a fourth of the island in extent; but 


wants of every kind, that it would be very un- 
wise to make them, under the plea of kindness 
and benevolence, dependents on the bounty of 
any class of men. They are very well able 
to feed and clothe themselves, and to change 
their cabins into comfortable cottages. They 
can very well afford to educate their children, 
and even to build chapels and school-houses, 
which they are indeed doing to a great extent. 
So far as simply concerns the means of living, 
and providing themselves temporal comforts, 
there is probably no peasantry in the world so 
well off, as that of Jamaica and some others of 
our West India colonies; and were it not that 
some of the laws are harsh and unjust, and the 
administration of them by local magistrates 
worse than the laws themselves, and that it is 
only within a few years past that the people 


Revolution in Siam. 


It appears from the March number of the 
Missionary Herald, by recent advices from 


Siam, that the missionary physician at Bankok, 
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the most extraordinary character, affecting the | subject, it seems. Of this he got the missiona- 


social and economical interests of the whole of 
the kingdom of Siam. This has occurred by 
his knowledge of vaccination, and through the 
medium of his friend the king. 

It appeared that he had been informed of 
the successful inoculation of the children of 
the missionaries and several of the Siamese, 
and had thus had his hopes excited, that inocu- 
lation might afford some important relief from 
the smallpox, which disease, among this peo- 
ple, exceeds all others in fatality. It rages 
among them four or five months in every 
= The season of its reign is November, 

cember, January and March. 
impossible to find a family of some years 
standing in the kingdom, that has not suffered 
from this terrible disease, the loss of some two 
or three, or more lives; so that a large majority 
of the Siamese are pitted—and very many have 
either lost their eyes, or had them greatly in- 

jured, by the same disease. 

Dr. Bradley’s Letters and Journal convey 
full information respecting the progress of this 
innovation. These are deeply interesting, and 
we should gladly cite the whole account, did 
our limits permit. In one place he writes: 

“Paw Maw called again for further in- 
fermation. He informed me that more than 
a thousand persons had already been inocu- 
lated by the king’s personal physicians, and 
innumerable others by the physicians of the 
common people—and that not one untoward 
circumstance has occurred among them all. 

‘* Have spent a large portion of this week 
in inoculating the families of the rulers, princes, 
nobles, &c. &c., and in instructing Siamese 
physicians on this subject. oe bene are 
greatly raised that the Lord will make this 
work the occasion of vast good to this people. 
Inoculation is now the all-engrossing topic of 
conversation in Bankok and the country, from 
the king to the beggar. Several thousand have 
been inoculated with perfect success. As yet, 
not one death has been heard of from inocula- 
tion, while smallpox in the natural way is very 
mortal.” 

In a word, Siam, so far as this dreadful dis- 
order is concerned, may be said to be com- 
pletely revolutionised. ‘These benefits may 
be called secondary, but they are of incalcula- 
ble importance. 

Opium in Siam. 

We have referred to the medical revolution 
effected by the missionaries in Siam. It ap- 
pears from the same despatches that the go- 
vernment of that country is adopting measures 
like those of the Chinese, to get rid of the 
opium trade. The Herald recognises it as a 
remarkable fact in the providence of God, that 
such a movement as this for the promotion of 
temperance, and that in China, should be 
made at the same time, in two great adjacent 
but independent nations, like those of China 
and Siam, embracing, perhaps, half of the 
heathen population of the globe, and that the 
effort should be made by the heathen rulers, 
to save their people from the destructive effects 
of intoxicating drugs, at the very time when 
the most civilised and Christian nations of the 


earth are engaged in a similar struggle to save 
themselves from a similar evil. 








It is almost | 


ries to strike off 10,000 copies. ‘The setting 
up of the type and the printing of this number 
was done in six days. 7'his is the first official 
document, von ind, that was ever printed 
in Siam. Dr. Bradley regards it as forming 
an interesting -era in Siamese history. “It 
bespeaks a people fast rising in the scale of 
civilisation, who are desirous to avail them- 
selves of improvements that are clearly made 
known to them. It also shows that the king 
of Siam, and his highest and most experienced 
officers, regard the Siamese as a reading peo- 
ple, or they would not have thought of asking 
for ten thousand copies of such a document. 
It shows that the king and his ministers are in 
earnest.” 

We are farther told that the king has re- 
cently had several large public burnings of 
large quantities of opium, on the famous site 
of all the royal funeral piles. His object was 
not to mourn over its loss, but to triumph over 
its capture, and to show his subjects that he 
would not take advantage of the opportunity 
to enrich himself by its sale, even in a foreign 
country. One of the nobles has recently had 
a ship return from Singapore, having on board 
twenty-three chests of opium, which was 
shipped for him before the reform commenced. 
On the arrival of the vessel on the bar, he 
hastened to her and cast the whole overboard. 

All this looks well; and the coincidence 
above-mentioned is indeed remarkable. It 
would seem that the Great East is indeed 
moved and moving, at length. 


From the New York Observer. 
Hints upon the Mental Education of the 
Young. 
From the German of Zollikofer. 

Learn them to be always observing. Ob- 
servation is the mother of all the fundamental 
sciences. Habituate them, in its exercise, not 
to pass too hastily from one thing to another, 
but to contemplate an object from several, and 
if possible, from all sides ; and to look not only 
upon the whole, but also upon its individual 
parts. It were not desirable, however, that 
you should weary their attentiveness of obser- 
vation in the first years of their education, by 
compelling them to fix their minds too long 
upon one and the same thing, but that you 
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Dr. Bradley, has accomplished a revolution of} |The king had issued a proclamation on the 


this: Be careful not to give them a false or 
too indefinite idea of anything, however small 
it may be. It were far better that they should 
remain entirely ignorant of a hundred differ- 
ent things, than they should entertain errone- 
ous perceptions of them; far better, that you 
should wholly decline answering their ques- 
tions, than that you should answer them am- 
biguously or unintelligibly. In the first case, 
they know that they are still ignorant upon 
the subject of inquiry, but that their want of 
information may be remedied by time In 
the other case, on the contrary, they think 
themselves sufficiently instructed upon the 
subject, while they still remain in ignorance 
with regard to it. Hence it comes that the 
first impressions which we receive, of natural 
or moral things, are, as it were, the ground- 
work of all subsequent ones. If the first are 
indefinite or false, their baneful influence will 
extend to the latter. Some persons think 
that any answer is good enough for the in- 
quiry of the child or youth. Some make no 
scruple at all in employing misrepresentations, 
so that they can only bring their children to 
silence; thinking that, with time, they will 
become better acquainted with things. But 
this hope is exceedingly delusive. First im- 
pressions endure the longest, and they may 
either guide us to truth, or lead us into error. 
If a man impresses his child with the idea, 
that the thunder and the lightning are the 
effects and tokens of divine indignation against 
man, and are only designed to frighten and 
punish the inhabitants of the earth, what a 
deep root will such a sentiment take in his 
soul! How difficult will it be for him in 
riper years, to contemplate a thing as the 
effect of divine wisdom and goodness, which 
he has so long considered as a palpable evi- 
dence of the Almighty’s anger! And if the 
youth or man confounds these errors and 
truths, how often will the impressions which 
remain on his mind from his first mode of 
conception, seduce his will and understanding 
to false conclusions, or fill him with fear and 
apprehension! Are not these very defects 
of education the reason why certain species 
of superstition are so difficult to be eradicated, 
and why they often follow men themselves 
through their whole life ? 


E. B. 


A Chinese Map of the World.—It is two 


should gradually convince them of the great) feet wide by three and a half high, and is al- 
benefit of a closer observation in general. ‘This| most covered with China! In the left hand 
may be done on the most trivial occurrences. | corner, at the top, is a sea, three inches square, 
If they admire and delight in the beautiful) in which are delineated, as small islands, Eu- 
tints and the pleasing odour of a flower, then! rope, England, France, Holland, Portugal, and 
teach them what evidences of skill and wis-| Africa. Holland is as large as all the rest, and 
dom the experienced eye of the connoisseur| Africa is not so big as the end of one’s little 
discovers in the structure of that flower, in the| finger! The northern frontier is Russia, very 
form of its leaves, and in the peculiarities of | Jarge. The left corner, at the bottom, is oceu- 
its staminal. Show them often how much | pied by “ the western ocean,” as it is called, 
more they might have observed from this or) containing the Malay peninsula pretty well 
that thing, had they considered it less hastily, | defined. Along the bottom are Camboja, Co- 
or devoted more time to its contemplation.|chin China, &c., represented as moderate- 
This manner of exercising and strengthening | sized islands, and on the right is Formosa, 
their observation, will be far more effectual | larger than all the rest put together. Various 
with them, than the most earnest admonitions | other countries are shown as small islands. I 
to duty, and the severest reproofs for its| should have given an engraving of this curious 
neglect. map, but that a true reduction to the size of a 


Another rule which should be observed, is| page would have left out most of these coun- 
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tries altogether! The surrounding ocean is 
represented as huge waves, with smooth 
passages, or highways branching off to the 
different countries, or islands, as they repre- 
sent them. They suppose that ships which 
keep along these highways go safely; but if 
they, through ignorance or stress of weather, 
diverge, they soon get among these awful bil- 
lows, and are lost!—Malcom’s Travels. 


THE HEATHEN. 
From Howard Malcom. 


‘Idolatry tends steadily downward, and 
eighteen centuries have served to degrade the 
heathen far below the latest and most corrupt 
Greeks and Romans. When mankind began 
to fall away from the living God, there re- 
mained some knowledge of the proper attri- 
butes of Deity, and a comparative nobleness 
and purity in the human mind. But the ob- 
ject of worship, the rites enjoined, and the 
character of the people, steadily sunk lower 
and lower. Hence all nations refer to past 
ages, as having greater purity and happiness 
than the present. Iniquitous oracles, abused 
asylums, horrid bacchanalia, and human sacri- 
fices, were known, even in Greece and Rome, 
only to later generations. With all these 
abominations, they possessed no contemptible 
amount of arts, sciences, literature, and os 
Syria, Macedonia, Greece, Italy, and North- 
ern Africa, were the centre of civilisation and 
intelligence. The wide intercommunication 
maintained by travelling philosophers and 
marching armies, gave impulse to intellect, 
and disseminated knowledge. 

For a long period before the birth of Christ, 
a leaven of contempt for pagan rites had been 
diffused by Pythagoras, Socrates, Lycurgus, 
Demosthenes, and others. Every century 
brought forth some such writers, and increas- 
ed the effect of the former works. Socrates, 
Lycurgus, Demosthenes, and others, had b 
their orations stirred the public mind. Euclid, 


. Zeno, Epicurius, Apollonius, Archimedes, and 


Erastothenes, led the select few to a noble ex- 
pansion and activity of the intellectual powers. 
Afterwards came the satires and exposures of 
Horace, Lucian, and Juvenal, turning a strong 
tide of ridicule upon the prevailing mythology. 
To quote more names might seem pedantic ; 
but there was scarcely a department of learn- 
ing without writers which, to this very day, 
maintain not only a place among our studies, 
but admiration and utility. Poetry, philoso- 
phy, history, eloquence, tragedy, mathematics, 
phy, botany, medicine, and morals, 
were all cultivated. Sueh was the state of 
mankind when Christ came; and while it 
would have allowed a new system of super- 
atition or error little chance of prevalence, it 
made a happy preparation for Christianity. 
Not indeed, that any of the philosophy agreed 
with it, or that any of the philosophers adopt- 
edit. ‘The wisdom of this world,’ then, 
as now, deemed the cross ‘ foolishness.’ 
But the people were trained to think, and 
both Jews and pagans were capable of exam- 
ining, and disposed to understand, the nature 
of the new religion. 
The nations among whom missions are now 
conducted, are, in general, the reverse of all 
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this. With them the human intellect has for 
ages been atastand. Improvements in any 
thing are not imagined. Without valuable 
books, without a knowledge of other coun- 
tries, without foreign commerce, without dis- 
tant conquest, without the strife of theology, 
without political freedom, without public 
spirit, what is left for them but listlessness, 
ignorance, and pride? Such of them as at- 
tempt to study, learn only falsehood and folly ; 
so that the more they learn, the less they 
know. Their history, chronology, geography, 
physics, astronomy, medicine, and theology, 
are so utterly wrong, that to fill the mind 
with them is worse than vacuity. This is 
true of the most civilised heathen of this day ; 
and of many of them a much stronger picture 
might be drawn. Such indurated ignorance is 
incomparably worse to deal with than fine 
reasonings and false philosophy. What can 
argument do if not understood? ‘The edge 
of truth itself is turned by impenetrable 
dulness. 

The depreciation of morals is as great as 
that of intellect. We look in vain even for 
Spartan or Roman virtue. Except, perhaps, 
among the Cretans, it is hardly probable that 
the first preachers any where encountered 
such a spirit of falsehood and deceit as distin- 
guish the heathen now. ‘Truth is utterly want- 
ing. Man has no confidence in man. The 
morality is not only defective, it is perverted. 
Killing a cow or an insect, is more shocking 
than the murder of an enemy: lying for a 
brahmin is a virtue; stealing for real want is 
no sin: a few ceremonies or offerings expiate 
all crimes. Transmigration abolishes identity ; 
for, if perfectly unconscious in one state of 
existence, of all that transpired in previous 
ones, identity is virtually lost. Sin is reduced 
to atrifle, the conscience rendered invulnerable, 
generous sentiments extinguished, and the very 
presence and exhortations of the missionary 
engender a suspicion destructive to his suc- 
cess. His reasons for coming are not credited; 
and the fear of political treachery is added to 
a detestation of his creed. The best supposi- 
tion they can make, is that he is seeking reli- 
gious merit, according to their own system, 
and careful not so much for their conversion, 
as for his personal benefit in a future state.”’ 

Malcom’s remarks have especial reference 
to South Eastern Asia. The unsophisticated 
North American Indian was a much more pro- 
mising subject for the missionary, than the be- 
wildered and besotted Asiatic: yet, alas! how 
have his better qualities been appreciated and 
made use of? 


eee 
From the Irish Friend. 


A Dreadful Imprecation Awfully Fulfilled. 


About the year 1777, some men were en- 
together in collecting ‘ Christmas 
Boxes” in the parish of Luton, Bedfordshire. 
In their rounds they had forgotten to call at 
one house, which one of them recollecting, 
went thither by himself, asked, and obtained 
the gift. In a day or two afterwards they 
resumed their engagement, and called at the 
same house, the man who had been there 
before and received the money not being then 
with them. On asking the person of the 





house for a *‘ Christmas Box,” he said he had 
already given one, and mentioned the name 
of the absent man as the person who had re- 
ceived it. ‘The party then called upon this 
man, and on his being asked about it, he de- 
clared he had not received it; on its being re- 
peatedly urged that he had certainly got the 
money, he denied it with vehemence, at the 
same time making use of an oath, he wished 
his hand might drop off if he had taken it! 
In this state of uncertainty his companions 
left him, each one forming his own opinion as 
to where the truth lay. The same night, when 
the man went to bed, he felt his hand and arm 
benumbed, and in the morning he had little 
use in either. His hand continued to get 
worse the next day, and towards the evening, 
it was observed to have changed its colour, 
and he had but little feeling in it. The hand 
continued growing blacker until he rose from 
his bed on the third morning, when, awful to 
relate, it had separated from his arm and lay 
by his side. 

The manuscript from which this extraordi- 
nary and awful case is extracted, concludes 
thus :— 

‘The writer of the above saw the hand 
with the flesh dried on the bone, not long 
after this striking event took place, and there 
are persons now living at Luton who can bear 
testimony to the truth of it.’’ J.P 

Islington, 1839. 


LOCUSTS AT SEA. 


A letter from the mate of the brig Levant, 
of Boston, to his friends in Beverly, dated 
Montevideo, Jan. 17, 1840, states that after 
having encountered a very severe gale, on 
the 13th September, when in latitude of about 
18 degrees north, and the nearest land being 
over 450 miles distant, they were surrounded 
for two days by large swarms of locusts, of a 
large size—and in the afternoon of the second 
day, in a squall from the N. W. the sky was 
completely black with them. They covered 
every part of the brig immediately, sails, rig- 
ging, cabin, &c. It is a little singular how 
they came there, and how they could have 
supported themselves in the air so long, as 
there was no land to the N. W. for several 
thousand miles. Two days afterwards, the 
weather being moderate, the brig sailed 
through swarms of them floating dead upon 
the waters.— Salem Register. 


Apprehended Loss of the Sea Gull. 


We learn that there is too much reason to 
apprehend that the pilot boat Sea Gull, at- 
tached to the exploring expedition, as tender 
to the U. 8S. sloop of war Vincennes, has 
been lost, and that all on board have perished. 
She has not been heard of since the month 
of June last. Then she left Orange, Terra 
del Fuego, in company with the Flying Fish. 
A gale soon after arose, and the latter succeed- 
ed in beating off the shore. This was the 
last seen of the Sea Gull. Lieutenants Reed 
and Bacon, two promising young officers, 
were on board. The P ise had been 
twice in search of her without success.— 
Courier. 
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served until the present time. They found a 
universally good reception, even among the 
prisoners, and, especially upon several, ap- 
peared to make a very lively impression; and 
as they not only made an impression at the 
time, but the advantage was found to continue 
afterwards, it is hoped that a wider diffusion 
of them in other places, may also have a bene- 
ficial influence upon the minds of those un- 
happy persons, who, whilst they are justly 
punished for their crimes, are nevertheless ob- 
jects of compassion to those, who have feel- 
ing, sympathizing hearts, and who are solicit- 
ous for the advancement of the happiness of 
all their fellow men. 
FIRST ADDRESS. 

It is a sense of my duty towards God, and a 
sincere love to you as my fellow men, who 
have immortal souls, which are of as much 
value in the sight of the Lord as my own soul; 
it is unfeigned gospel love which has disposed 
me, and made me willing to pay you this visit, 
and now it is my fervent desire, that I may 
serve as an instrument in leading you into a 
very weighty inquiry. 

I wish that you may examine and inquire, 
what it is that has brought you into this sor- 
rowful condition, in which you must be de- 
prived of that precious privilege, your free- 
dom, and endure the painful separation by 
which husbands are removed from their wives, 
parents from their children, and children from 
their parents; which, as I am convinced, is not 
the will of our heavenly Father, who certainly 
has no pleasure in our misery. He wills much 
more our happiness, as well in this world, as 
in the world to come. And in order that every 
man may attain thereto, and that he might ful- 
fil his gracious design, he has writien in the 
heart, and placed in the soul of every one, his 
divine law, which shows us what we are to 
do, and what we must avoid and leave undone, 
if we would walk acceptably in the sight of 
God, and secure for ourselves the enjoyment 
of his present and everlasting peace, which he 
has appointed for each one of us. When you 
enter into this inquiry, and examine yourselves 
and ask, what was it then which brought me 
into my present sorrowful condition, I am con- 
vinced that every one will find, that for want 
of attention to the divine voice in his con- 
science, and from disobedience thereunto, he 
has fallen into such extreme wretchedness. 
For this voice (which gently speaks to us in 
the secret of our hearts) clearly shows us and 
all men, what is good, and what is evil; so 
that each one of us may know and distinguish 
what we should choose and do, or avoid and 
leave undone, as we are concerned to walk 
conformably to the will of God. 

It appears then very plain,-that from want 


and do know them that are of the earth earthly, 
by their earthly savour, from those that are of 
the heavenly with their heavenly savour; they 
know what feeds the head and the wit, and 
carnal reason, and what will nourish the im- 
mortal soul, and so come to be fixed, and are 
not ready to feed upon unsavoury food, nor to 
be easily tossed, nor to be troubled at evil 
tidings ; nor can they be drawn after one thing 
or man by an affection, nor set against another 
man nor thing by a prejudice, but the true 
balance of a sound judgment, settled in the 
divine knowledge, according to the measure 
that the Father hath bestowed, keeps such 
steady in their way, both in respect to their 
own testimony and conversation, and also in 
respect to their dealing with others. Oh, my 
dear Friends, in su¢h doth the truth shine, 
and such are the true followers of Christ, and 
they are worthy to be followed, because their 
way is as a shining light, shining on towards 
the perfect day. And in this sure and steady 
ways my soul’s desire is, you and I may walk, 
and continue walking, unto the end of our 
days, in all sobriety, truth, justice, righteous- 
ness and charity, as good examples in our 
day, and comfortable precedents in our end, 
to them that shall remain, that so we may de- 
liver over all the testimonies of our Lord Jesus 
unto the succeeding generations, as pure, as 
certain, and as innocent as we received them 
in the beginning; and in the end of all our 
labours, travels, trials and exercises, may lay 
down our heads in that sabbath of rest that 
remains always for the Lord’s people. 

This is the breathing desire that lives in me, 
for all you who have believed in our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in whose name, and in the sense 
of his- power, and of the life he hath revealed 
in every member of his whole body, I salute 
you all, and bid you farewell.” 


For * The Friend.” 
EXHORTATION TO BROTILERLY LOVE 
The excellent spirit, and apostolic sound- 
ness of principle which breathes through the 
following extract, induces the belief that its 
revival at the present time may be of use. It 
forms the concluding part of ‘An Epistle of 
tender Counsel and Advice to all that have 
believed in the Truth every where,”’ by Ste- 

phen Crisp. W. J. 









































‘“* And, Friends, let the brotherly love that 
was sown in your hearts, as a precious seed 
in your first convincement, continue and in- 
crease daily, that as ye are made partakers of 
one hope of salvation in Christ Jesus, so ye 
may continue of one mind and heart, accord- 
ing to the working of his Spirit in you, having 
a tender respect one for another, as children 
of one father, and as such as feed at one table; 
for Christ hath ordained, and doth ordain in 
all his churches, that we should love one an- 
other, that we should shun all occasions of 
offence and grief, that we should walk orderly, 
and as becomes his holy goepel that we may 
be an honour thereunto, and a strength and 
comfort to one another: this is our great ordi- 
nance, our new commandment, which was 
also from the beginning, and will always abide 
the same through all generations. ‘Therefore, 
my Friends and brethren, let the fruits of sin- 
cere and brotherly love abound amongst you 
both in word and deed, and let none be want- 
ing in fulfilling the law of charity, without 
which all*profession will be but like sounding 
brass, or tinkling cymbal. 

But if this law be kept to, the life of reli- 
gion will be felt, and each one will thereby be 
taught their duty and charge concerning an- 
other, and know how to comfort in charity, to 
admonish in charity, to reprove in charity, and 
also to receive all these in charity; and this 
will exclude for ever all whispering and tale- 
bearing, and bring every one to deal plainly 
and uprightly with every one, not suffering 
sin to rest upon the soul of thy brother, but to 
deal with him quickly, plainly and tenderly, 
even as thou thyself wouldst be dealt withal; 
and however this kind of dealing be taken, 
thou shalt not miss of thy reward, but thy 
peace will remain with thee. For while 
Friends’ eyes are fixed upon the power of 
God, as their guide and leader in all these 
things, and their design is simply God’s glory, 
the clearing their own consciences, and the 
good of their brother, they will not be discou- 
raged in their undertakings; for they know 
the power will certainly come over whatso- 
ever opposeth it, and this will keep your 
minds quiet and free from disturbances, when 
you sec men, and things, and ies arise 
against the power, knowing that the power is 
an everlasting rock. But as for those things 
that appear against it, they are but for a sea- 
son, in which season patience must be exer- 


Two Addresses to the Prisoners in the House 
of Correction at Spandau, in Prussia; 
delivered by Thomas Shillitoe, of London. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Some interesting particulars relative to the 
visit at the prison of Spandau, are contained in 
the journal of Thomas Shillitoe, published 
during the last year; the two addresses now 
printed, were taken down at the time of their 
delivery, and were preserved in German manu- 
script for about ten years, when they were 
printed in the form of a tract; a copy of this 
tract was sent to England and was translated 
into our language; those who feel interested 
in the engagements of the Christian soldier, 
whose liberality of mind, unceasing Jabours, and 
entire devotedness, remind us of the preachers 
of truth during the earliest ages of the church, 
will probably be gratified by perusing them. | of attention to this inward witness in your 
This tract is intended to be simply a faithful breast, and from disobedience to its secret ad- 
and literal translation from the German, with monitions, you have been brought down to the 





cised, and the counsel of wisdom stood in, | the exception of this page. unhappy state in which ew now are; that I 
and then you will be kept from staggering, or) Chelmsford, 9th month, 1839. can with truth say, it is the prayer of my heart 
from scattering by all the fair shows the spirit — for you, that the time past, in which you have 
of opposition can make. PREFACE. not been concerned to regard the reproofs and 


For they that do enjoy the life and sub- 
stance, and feed daily of the bread that comes 
down from heaven, have a quick sense and 
discerning of things that are presented to them, 


The two following Addresses, delivered in | chastisements of the Holy Ghost in your heart, 
the principal jail at Spandau, in the summer of | that this time that is gone by, I say, may be 
the year 1824, were taken down by a compe-| sufficient; and that in future it may be. your 
tent short-hand writer, and have been pre-| earnest endeavour to listen with greater atten- 
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tion and obedience, to the inward voice of the appear clear to us what a privilege it is, to live 

divine law in your hearts. under a government which knows how to esti- 
This remains to be the means to obtain par- | mate the precious life of man. 

don for your sins and transgressions, which in| ‘That it is now the supplication of my heart, 

truth is of the greatest importance for each one | that you may be disposed from what you suffer 

of us, that at a future time the precious soul! at the present time, to listen in future more 

may come from the troubles of this life into | attentively to the law which God the Lord has 


the land of eternal rest. 


| written upon the tablet of your heart. Then 


But you can only secure this pardon when | your afflictions will become from day to day 


you turn with sincerity to Jesus, the Sasigne 


and Redeemer of man, who has endured the 


cross for your sins, that he might produce in| 


more easy to bear; and then will the godly 
sorrow which you are sensible of, produce in 
you a blessed repentance, not to be repented 


your hearts a true sorrow, which works a bless-| of, and which can make you acceptable in the 
ed repentance, not to be repented of. Now the | sight of a gracious God. 


first step which you have to make under a 


Perhaps you are at times tempted to make 


sense of this godly sorrow, is this, that you|use of unbecoming expressions, or frivolous 
implore Almighty God, that he would be|and wicked words. QO! then, seek the divine 


pleased to grant you pardon, so that you may 
forgive from the bottom of your hearts, those 


| 


aid of your Redeemer to withstand them. By 


this means, as you obey his voice in your 


who were the cause of 7 imprisonment, | souls, you would be enabled to go forward, 


and may cherish no hatred against the court of 
justice which has passed sentence upon you. 
This is in truth a hard sacrifice to flesh and 
blood; but you must remember it is the ex- 
rhe declaration of our Saviour Jesus Christ 

imself, that we must forgive if we would ob- 
tain forgiveness. 

But hard as the sacrifice may be to you, I 
am notwithstanding convinced, that as you 
keep near to the holy help and mighty power 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, you would, like my- 
self, come to the experience, that he would 
strengthen and enable you to do all things 
through him. 

Let it be far from you to cherish a feeling of 
dissatisfaction towards the law of your land. 
For, as you examine yourselves impartially, 
you will find, that the cause of your misery is 
not in the law, but that it lies in your having 
given way to the temptations of the enemy of 
your souls, by which he has beguiled you into 
your past transgressions. 

Let it therefore be much more your endea- 
vour, through the co-operating power of the 
Holy Ghost, to show forth a grateful disposi- 
tion to your superiors, and consider it a great 
privilege that you live under a mild govern- 
ment. 

I am by no means disposed, and do not de- 
sire, that you should regard what I say to you 
as if I would reproach you; no, I can truly 
say, that were it possible that the heart of 
man should bleed, my heart indeed would 
bleed, whilst I seriously consider your condi- 
tion. P 

O! then, yet once more I say, consider it a 

at privilege that your lot has been cast in 
is land; for had you been in my native 
country, (England,) and had been punished 
according to the law of that land, it is very 
probable that it would have cost several of you 
re natural lives, and then you might have 
een obliged, in a very unprepared state, to 
appear before the Lord in judgment. 
do not then give any of you any tempta- 
tion to say ;—*‘ It were perhaps better for me 
to have lost my life, than to be deprived of 
my liberty and separated from my friends.” 
Here I can perhaps unite with you in this 
opinion, or explain it when I say,—Yes, in- 
d if I were not to consider, that after this 
life yet another life follows, of eternal dura- 
tion. When we rightly consider this, it must 


and so to conduct yourselves, that through 
your good behaviour, you would commend 
yourselves to your governors and superiors. 
Then you would occasion no more uneasiness 
to them, and the care and trouble which they 
have to endure on your account, would be 
much easier to bear;—and when your hours 
of labour are finished, do not give way to un- 

rofitable conversation, but rather read in the 
Holy Scriptures; for these serve us ‘ for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction 
in righteousness.’ I cannot in words fully 





is my fervent prayer for every individual of 
you, who is now present. 


Note.—It will not be aseless to observe, that at his 
first visit at Spandau, Thomas Shillitoe could not see 
all the prisoners at that place, because they would not 
venture to admit with the others, a certain number of 
vicious characters among them, from: whom they feared 
disturbance and interruption. In the mean time, he 
found that that visit did not entirely relieve his spirit 
of its duty. He believed a word of exhortation and 
encouragement to improvement, to rest upon his mind, 
and to be required of him towards those unhappy per- 

| sone, whom he had not seen before: and therefore 

sought permission for the same, which was granted 
him with great kindness. The result thereof was 
very different to what they had expected. 

‘Ile men hitherto so wild and formidable, and who 
had already occasioned much harm, demeaned them. 
selves during the time that the discourse was spoken 
to them, so quictly, silently, and attentively, that a 
noisy, foolish, or offensive gesture was not observed in 
any one, but they expressed with evident emotion, 
| their gratitude for the communication they had heard, 

and gave their calm resolve for the improvement of 
their lives and behaviour. 





(Second address next week ) 





From the Irish Friend. 

lw any man be in Christ Jesus, he is a new crealure.”’ 
The remembrance of this important lan- 

guage has led me seriously to reflect on the 

total change which must take place in the 

soul, before a man can be truly in Christ 

Jesus. It is a very possible thing to make a 


describe of what importance to mankind these | profession of religion, to be in appearance a 
holy records are; but I am convinced that they | consistent Friend, to attend meetings for wor- 
can greatly contribute to your welfare; for if|ship and discipline with great regularity, to 
after your work is finished you read therein| appear to the eye of the outward observer, a 
with quiet attention, you will undoubtedly find | Christian—and yet to know nothing of being 


greater peace in your souls, and will not feel 
so uneasy as when you spend your leisure 
time in unprofitable or frivolous conversation ; 
—and in this manner, as it is your earnest en- 
deavour always to seek to God for divine aid, 
and to walk in humility before him, you will 
daily experience his assistance, and thereby 
will become more able patiently to endure the 
severe trial of separation from your dear rela- 
tives. 

O! then, be kindly disposed one to another, 
and regard not one another for evil! 

I believe that when God, who searches the 
heart, beholds your sincere desire and earnest 
endeavour to become acceptable to him, he 
will be pleased to effect for you an earlier de- 
liverance than you perhaps expect; for he is a 
God who has the hearts of all men in his 
power, and can turn them like a waterbrook. 

Obedience to his holy law, which he has 
written in your heart, is the means to become 
acceptable to him. 

Therefore, let no one think or say, that his 
condition is a hopeless one; for all that will be 
required on your part, is a willingness to en- 
deavour to preserve in your hearts the fear of 
the Lord, and to keep his commandments. He 
will give you the ability to do this; and asi:you 
follow his instructions, you will find that your 
state is by no means hopeless. 

And now I commend you to God, and the 
word of his grace, which, as you attend there- 
unto, is able to make you acceptable to him; 
for thereby you will also show, that a godly 
sorrow has truly taken place in your hearts. 
And that this may be your blessed experience, 


‘* created anew in Christ Jesus.” 

May not an humble individual, a member 
of our highly professing and greatly favoured 
society be excused, therefore, if she attempt 
to draw the attention of her fellow professors 

|to the important declaration, “ If any man be 
in Christ Jesus he is a new creature.” It is 
the earnest desire of the writer that her own 
heart may be deeply and daily sensible, that 
is not an outward profession,—not a con- 








formity to rules, however excellent,—not a 
putting on of an appearance of Christianity 
—not a fasting as it were twice in the week, 
and giving alms of all that is possessed, not 
the performance of any or every external duty, 
which constitutes the real Christian. The 
poor publican who smote upon his breast and 
would not lift so much as his eyes unto heaven, 
but cried under a sense of his lost condition— 
‘‘ Lord, have mercy on me a sinner,” was 
justified, rather than he whose regularity in 
the performance of every outward duty was 
so complacently viewed by himself—as though 
his strict adherence to these was likely to 
render him acceptable to God. 

My dear Friends and fellow professors, is 
there not occasion for many of us deeply to 
search and try our ways and turn with full 
purpose of heart to the Lord. Have we not 
from education and from habit, rather than 
from conviction, performed many of these 
duties which the true disciple will never omit, 
and is there not a danger of our having a name 
to live whilst we are really dead ? hat do 
the words of our blessed :‘deemer to Nico- 
demus signify? ‘ Except a man be born 
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again, he cannot see the kingdom of God’”—|men, who have to mourn the bereavement of 


and again, “except ye be converted and be- 
come as little children, ye shall in no wise 
enter into the kingdom of Heaven.” Those 
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similar fate whenever he journeys in a steam- 
fathers who would have watched, counselled, | boat. ‘The press has rung the changes on this 


and guided them, and of mothers who would | appalling event; the pulpit has teemed with 
have loved and cherished them; to these | solemn warnings; the people in masses have 


who know any thing of the natural state of|classes we may trust are frequently added | given utterance in strong terms to the intensity 


their own hearts, must be deeply sensible of| Friends of matured years and acquirements, | 


the corruption and depravity which exist 
there. 

They must feel, that in us, that is, in our 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing, and cannot but 
acknowledge the absolute need of a change of 
heart before an entrance can be gained into 
the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Let us not, my 
friends, be satisfied with this acknowledge- 
ment only, but earnestly seek unto Him who 
has said, ye ‘ shall seek me and find me when 
ye shall search for me with your whole heart.” 

Surely the aspect of things in our society 
would greatly brighten were there a general 
laying of these things to heart—those points 
which are called minor would not be left un- 
done, while these weightier matters of the law 
claimed the first place in our hearts—we 
should be as the real disciples of the Saviour 
always are—Lights to the world; and again 
through us as a people would glory be given 
to God. Amongst ourselves would once more 
be known judges as at the first, and counsel- 
lors as at the beginning—fathers and mothers 
who would invite to the true fold, and babes 
and sucklings who would perfect the praise 
of the Shepherd of Israel. 


For “ The Friend.” 
FRIENDS’ READING ROOMS. 

it must have been gratifying to other frjends 
of this interesting concern equally with my- 
self, to learn from the managers’ report recently 
published, that the different courses of lectures 
were so well attended, and so generally satis- 
factory—amid the increasing variety of them, 
with which Philadelphia may be said to abound 
(some certainly objectionable) it is not a small 
matter to know that the attentive care of the 
managers has been thus successful in procuring 
the delivery of such at this institution, as were 
consistent with its character. 

The reading and conversation rooms, the 
report states, have been frequented by about 
one hundred visiters. A considerable number 
of these are probably members of our religious 
Society, far separated from the homes of their 
youth, and the kindnesses they have enjoyed 
around the parental hearth. Whether we re- 
trospect with interested feelings upon their 
former days, or whether we look to the future 
course of their lives, it is pleasant to — 
the reading rooms as extending something like 
a welcome to those who might otherwise feel 
more as strangers among us,—and in some 
measure at least, as placing guards around 
them, and giving a proper tone and impulse to 
their present character; yet, it is not to those 
alone its benefits are confined; the young men 
of our own families who have enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of a guarded education in the different 
institutions established among us with so great 
care, and at so large an expenditure, at the 
reading rooms are provided with opportunities 
to extend their researches in the various de- 
partments of useful learning. It may be too, 
that among the visiters are interesting young 






























of their feelings; and the halls of congress, 
who have leisure to avail themselves of the |even, have rung with the eloquence of the 


facilities to literary pursuits seldom to be met | most gifted in relation thereto. In a word, the 
with but in the retirement of literary institu- | whole nation seems agitated in consequence of 
tions,—which here must certainly be consi- |so mournful a disaster. It is well it should be 
derable—both in the cabinet of natural history, |s0; for human life, precious life has been saeri- 
in the selected periodicals of the day, and in| ficed on no trivial scale—recklessly sacrificed 
the library, which, if I recollect aright, by a | by negligence and cupidity. Who can remain 
former report appears to have comprised be-| unmoved under circumstances so appalling! 
tween sixteen and seventeen hundred well | Who, who that has nota heart of adamant, can 
chosen volumes. think of the horrors of that night, when men, 
My attention, however, has been particu-| women and children, frantic with despair, 
larly arrested by a remark of the managers, | huddled confusedly together on the deck of 
that “for some cause the reading and con-|the blazing steamer, and plunged by scores 
versation rooms are not so much frequented | into the cold‘and boisterous deep, to buffet for 
as would be desirable.”’ In this sentiment, |a few moments the friendless billows, and then 
whilst I freely concur, yet I cannot but consi-|to go down to a watery grave. 
der the extending the privileges of these rooms| Yet, after all, what is the burning of the 
to one hundred individuals, in addition to the | Lexington, what the destruction of her passen- 
numerous classes who attended the various| gers and crew, compared with the horrors of 
lectures, as circumstances which ought to af-| war! What, compared with some great naval 
ford much encouragement both to the mana- | battle, in which ships are blown up and sunk, 
gers, and to the other friends of the institution; | and the decks of those that are left afloat and 
and | may express my belief that the great) flowing with blood, and bestrewed with the 
and principal causes which have impeded its | limbs and the mangled bodies of the victims of 
greater resort, and more extended usefulness,|the fray! What, compared with the battle 
may be readily found in the want of a more field of a Borodino, where eighty thousand 
central, and more inviting situation. In this|men bit the dust! where, for the space of a 
opinion I think I am sustained by the expe-| square league, not a spot was uncovered with 
rience of our select schools, which languished | the wounded and the dead! where lie those 
until central situations were provided; upon | wounded, piled in heaps, rending the air with 
this being effected in one instance, or arranged | their shrieks of agony, and javekleg death in 
for in the other, their numbers almost imme-| vain! where the scene of misery was so ap- 
diately increased beyond expectation—but an | palling, as to move even the iron soul of Na- 
especial difficulty, as I apprehend, under which | poleon to compassion and grief! What, com- 
the reading rooms now labour, is the need of} pared with the retreat from Moscow, in which 
more commodious apartments, which would | vast multitudes perished with cold and starva- 
afford to the visitants an inducement to fre-| tion; from whose eyes gushed tears of blood; 
quent them, by a greater appearance of com-| whose hair and beards were frozen into solid 





fort; and being to them more of a home feel-| masses; who, rendered delirious by their in- 


ing. I therefore cannot but cherish the hope, | tolerable sufferings, rushed with horrid laugh- 
if the managers who have evinced so much | ter like fiends into the flames of burning habi- 
care toward the trust confided to them, would, | tations; and whose half-naked bodies their 
at a suitable period, deem it well to consider |famished companions drew from the flames to 
the whole subject, they might see a propriety | appease their ravenous appetites ! 
in endeavouring to procure more eligible ac-| Such, such is * glorious war.” Such the 
commodations ; and that it would be reason-| scenes which render conquerors immortal, and 
able to trust, if this should incur increased ex- | fill mankind with admiration! How strange a 
penditure, that it would be fully sustained by| being is man! A single steamboat may be 
those who enjoyed the benefit, as well as from | destroyed by accident or carelessness, and a 
others; thus more extensively realising the | nation assumes the weeds of wo. But human 
advantages which we may expect will result| ambition may marshal its myriads in battle, 
from this institution. and strew the field with the slain; and lo! 
A Parent. jyour church bells send forth their loudest 
—= peals, your artillery pours forth its most deaf- 
The following article from the New York |@ing thunders, your bonfires blaze with the 
Moming Chronicle deserves to be read and re- | 0St intense brightness, and your sacred tem- 
Rusted cle. ples ring with the loudest hosannas, in testi- 
: mony of your joy. Where now is your regard 
THE LEXINGTON AND WAR. for human life? your shuddering at untimely 
The sacrifice-of human life by the destruc-|death? your consternation at wholesale de- 
tion of the ill-starred Lexington has sent aj struction? Is death the less terrible, when in- 
thrill of horror throughout this vast republic; | flicted by the sword? Are men no longer men, 
and even at this very hour, the name of the| when they perish in the field? You do not, 
Lexington cannot be mentioned without pro- F. rejoice for the sacrifice of life, but for 


ducing the most painful sensations. Each one| victory. But where is your sympathy for the 
feels that he might have been a victim of that} mangled and the slain—for the mangled and 
dreadful catastrophe; or that he is liable to aj the slain in your own ranks; nay, in the ranks 
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ferer, whether an American or a Briton bleeds ; 
whether the victory crowns the Eagle or the 
Lion. Where, then, are philanthropy’s tears 
for the horrors of victory—for the miseries of 
war? Again, we are constrained to exclaim :— 
How strange a creature is man! Nations, for 
the merest trifle, for a word, nay, for a straw, 
will rush into a war, deluging the world with 
tears and blood; while they mourn over a 
trifling casualty, or a slight visitation of the 
payee of God! Once more we repeat, and 
et the whole universe join in the exclamation: 
—How strange a creature is man! 


, From the Irish Friend. 
THE LAW OF LOVE. 
BY R. C. FRENCH. 
Pour forth the oil—pour boldly forth ; 
Tt will not fail wntil 


Thou failest vessels to provide, 
Which it may largely fill. 


But, soon as such are found no more, 
Though flowing broad and free, 

*Till then, and nourished from on high, 
It straightway staunched will be. 


Dig channels for the streams of love, 
here they may broadly run ; 
For LOVE has ever-flowing streams 
To fill them every one. 


But if, at any time thou cease 
Such channels to provide, 

The very founts of love for thee 
Will soon be parch'd and dried. 


For we must share, if we would keep 
That good thing from above— 

Ceasing to give, we cease to have, 
Such is the law of love. 


The above beautiful and descriptive lines, 
very forcibly illustrate a principle which lies 
at the very foundation of that religion which 
our Lord exemplified in his conduct and en- 
forced by his precepts when he was upon the 
earth, and which will always continue to be 
a true characteristic of Christianity, under 
whatever name it may be exhibited. 

The reader will not fail to be reminded of 
the beautiful but simple record of the miracle 
of the widow and her cruise of oil—2 Kings, 
iv. 6.—*‘ And it came to pass, when the 
vessels were full, that she said unto her son, 
Bring me yet a vessel, and he said unto her, 
There ie not a vessel more. And the oil was 
stayed.” 

The way to receive the blessing must be 
in keeping the hand open. J.P 

Islington. 

From the Manchester Times of January 11, 1840. 


A letter not exceeding half an ounce in 
weight may now be sent from any part of. the 
United Kingdom to any other part, for one 
penny, if paid oe pee or for two pence 
if paid when delivered. It depends then, upon 
the people themselves, whether they shall in- 
troduce an uniform rate of a penny or not. If 
all prepay, the whole boon will be enjoyed at 
once. If none prepay, the rate will be doubled. 
A resolution should be come to by every body 
to receive no letter that is not paid, and to 
send none that is not paid. The Bishop of 


of the foe? Human nature is equally the suf- 


THE FRIEND. 


Lincoln, we observe, has given notice to the 
clergy of his diocese that, as he means to pay 
all the letters he sends, he expects that all 
sent to him should be paid. His example 


should be universally followed. It would be 
very unreasonable and shabby in a writer to 
save a penny at the expense of twopence to 
the person to whom he writes. 





THE FRIEND. 


FOURTH MONTH, 11, 1840. 


To our kind friend A. R. Barclay, of Lon- 
don, we are indebted for the transmission of a 
small tract, containing two addresses delivered 
in the summer of 1824 by ‘Thomas Shillitoe, 
to the prisoners at Spandau, in Prussia. ‘The 
first of these is inserted to-day, and the other 
is intended for next week. Making the pro- 
per allowance for the disadvantages attendant 
upon a transfer from one language to another, 











the simple energy and straightforwardness of| English education. 


manner, charaxteristic of T. Shillitoe, are at 
once apparent. His own account of these 
visits to the prisoners at Spandau, is exceed- 
ingly interesting and instructive, wherein allu- 
sion is made to the fact of the addresses being 
taken down in short-hand, though unknown to 
himself at the time. See Friends’ Library, 
vol. iii. p. 292. 


An obliging friend, of Baltimore, has enabled 
us to place before our readers an extract of a 
letter of recent date, from Jamaica, containing 
highly interesting information respecting the 
coloured people in that island, and the effects 
of the free labour system, and which is the 
more to be valued as its character for authen- 
ticity is unquestionable. In the “ Irish Friend” 





TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


The annual meeting of the Tract Associa- 
tion, will be held on the evening of third day, 
the 21st of fourth month, at 8 o’clock, in the 
Committee Room, Mulberry street. 


Joun Carrer, Clerk. 


A stated annual meeting of ‘* The Institute 
for Coloured Youth,”’ will be held at the Com- 
mittee Room, Arch street meeting house, on 
the evening of fourth day, the 22d instant, at 
8 o'clock. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 


4th mo. 11th, 1840. 


Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls. 


Under the care of Amy Eastlack, will be 
vacated from the 9th of 4th month to the 7th 
of the 5th—when it will again be ready for 
the reception of pupils. The course of instruc- 
tion embraces most of the branches of an 
Terms are thirty dollars 
per quarter, of twelve weeks, payable in ad- 
vance, washing included. The age of pupils 
is not limited, and they can be admitted at any 
time for a quarter or more. Each pupil is 
to be furnished with wash-basin and towels, 
and have all things distinctly marked. The 
scholars all attend the religious meetings of the 
Society of Friends. No deduction made for 
absence, except from indisposition. Applica- 
tion may be made at the school, or to 
Wittiam Evans, No. 134 south Front st. 
Tuomas Kite, No. 32 north Fifth st. 
Harker & Suivers, No. 45 Arch st. 

Joseru B. Cooper, Newton, New Jersey. 
Henry Warrineton, Westfield, New Jersey. 

Those who wish their children to commence 

at the opening of the school, please apply early 


of first month Ist last, is a paragraph relating | in the 4th month. 


to the two Friends from whom this letter 
comes, which says: ‘‘ Their object in going 
to the West Indies is, to promote the educa- 
tion of the people of colour, and the improve- 
ment of their religious, moral, and social con- 
dition. ‘They took with them a liberal supply 
of suitable books, including many of the writ- 
ings of Friends, and a large quantity of school 
materials, kindly furnished, gratuitously, by 
the British Foreign School Society.” 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM, 


Committee on Admissions.—John G. Hos- 
kins, No. 60 Franklin street, and No. 50 
North Fourth street, up stairs; E. B. Garri- 
gues, No. 185 North Seventh street, and No. 
41 Market street, up stairs; Isaac Collins, 
No. 129 Filbert street, and No. 50 Commerce 
street; Edward Yarnall, southwest corner of 
Twelfth and George streets, and No. 39 Mar- 
ket street; Samuel Bettle, jr., No. 73 North 
Tenth street, and 26 South Front street. 

Visiting Managers for the Month.—Geo. 
G. Williams, No. 61 Marshall street; John 
Richardson, No. 77 North Tenth street; Mor- 
decai L. Dawson, No. 332 Arch street. 

Superintendents.—John C,. and Letitia 
Redmond. 

Attending Physician.—Dr. Charles Evans, 
No. 201 Arch street. 

Resident Physician.—Dr. Thomas Wood. 


WANTED, by a Dry Goods House, a lad 
of 16 to 18 years of age, who is disposed to 
make himself generally useful. A member of 
our Society will be preferred. Address in 
handwriting of applicant A. & O. box 706 
Philadelphia Post Office. 








Diep, on fifth day morning, the 26th ultimo, in the 
34th year of his age, Epwarp C. Marsnatt, of this 
city. His gentle and unassuming manners, the kind- 
ness of his disposition, and circumspect deportment, 
endeared him to a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ance. 

Departed this life, at Burlington, N. J., the 26th of 
third month, 1840, Eprrx Lawate, Jun’r., daughter of 
Joseph M. Lawrie, in the 36th year of her age. Her 
disease was pulmonary consumption, which, after 
seven months confinement, removed her from the 
trials and sufferings of time, we thankfully believe, to 
the joys of a happy eternity. She was during her 
sickness an example of meek, and uncomplaining sub- 
mission to the divine will; and in the full possession 
of her mental faculties, calmly resigned herself into 
the hands of her dear Redeemer, in humble, but steady 
hope, that he would be with her through “ the valley 
of the shadow of death,”—saying a few minutes before 
the vital spark fled, that “ her entire dependence was 
on her blessed Saviour, who felt very precious to her.” 
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